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JUSTICE NEWS. & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


rer Stri ke 


Launches a Movement 


The strike’s magnitude was historic, with 6,600 prisoners 
in 13 prisons. Many around the world fasted in solidarity. 


by Laura Magnani 


or most people, it is nearly 

impossible to imagine what it is 

like to be held in permanent soli- 

tary confinement, with no contact 
with other prisoners, and only minimal 
contact with guards through a slot in the 
solid metal door of a prison cell. 

Yet, in these conditions of extreme iso- 
lation, prisoners joined together to orga- 
nize a hunger strike that spread from 
Pelican Bay State Prison to 13 other 
California prisons, ultimately inspiring 


~GLIMPSES 


OF THE 
SPIRIT 


by Terry Messman 


n July 1, Carol Johnson and boona 
cheema took part in a nonviolent 
demonstration in Oakland in resis- 
tance to the statewide budgetary cutbacks 
that are causing grave harm to homeless 
seniors, poor families with children, and 
disabled people. On June 7, Sally 
Hindman led a group of homeless youth at 
Berkeley City Hall in a creative protest of 
the city’s proposed sitting ban. 
Many people took part in those protests 
but these three women also happened to be 


entrusted with the major responsibilities of 


directing their nonprofit agencies and keep- 
ing them funded. Hindman is the director 
of Youth Spirit Artworks in Berkeley, 


Bay Area activists demonstrated in support of the Pelican Bay hunger eae 


more than 6,600 prisoners to join a hunger 
strike of historic magnitude. 
Not only did prisoners at Pelican Bay 


“come together” to choose a nonviolent 
strategy and agree on concrete, reasonable 
demands, they also managed to work 
across all the racial identity groups within 
the prison system. They formed a leader- 
ship team that consisted of three Anglos, 
four New Afrikans, two people identified 
with the Nortefios, and two identified with 
Surefios. These alleged gang members are 
considered sworn enemies. 

It was unimaginable until I remem- 


Heroes in Our Midst 


Johnson is the director of St. Mary’s 
Center in Oakland, and cheema is the 
director of BOSS in the East Bay. 

Many nonprofit service providers are 
working to alleviate the ever-worsening 
symptoms of poverty by meeting the 
immediate needs for shelter, food and 
support services. But very few go the 
extra mile to stand up in defense of the 
human rights of the poor, or to take part in 
protests against structural injustice. 

Yet, right in our midst are people who 
valiantly stand up to the powers that be 
and speak out against injustice. Although 
most service providers are conspicuous by 
their absence at demonstrations for the 
rights of the homeless poor, a select hand- 
ful take a public stand for justice. Over 


“Artfrom Jail.” Prison bars cannot silence the human spirit. 


bered an earlier experience with the 
prison grapevine. I had organized a one- 
man art show of the work of Jay 


Siripongs;.a Thai national who was sched- 
uled to be executed by the state of 
California. He did wonderful, life-affirm- 
ing portraits that told the story of a talent- 
ed, sensitive man, a human being who 
was much more than the single conviction 
that landed him on death row. 

I had never met Jay, and only managed 
to gather his artwork through word of 
mouth among lawyers and other contacts. 
In the days leading up to the exhibit’s open- 


Youth Spirit Artworks: From left, Lowell Ligon, Tiff Banks, Miss CC, Carrington 


or apy los Sances 


ing, I happened to be visiting another per- 
son on death row and Jay heard TI was com 
ing, even before I arrived. He was standing 


to greet me as I entered the room full of 
individual visiting cages. We slid our hands 
through an opening at the corner of his cage 
for our one and only encounter. 

Concrete walls and iron bars cannot 
prevent all forms of human contact. The 
artistic creativity of Jay Siripongs — and 
the self-sacrificing commitment of the 
Pelican Bay hunger strikers — can some- 
times scale the prison walls. 


Se SS acer ee 
See Hunger Strike Builds Movement page 6 


Geace a 


Taylor, Sally Hindman, Angie Burkley, Carlos Hernandez. Front, Sylvia Sawislak. 


the past several years, Hindman, Johnson 
and cheema all have shown a high degree 
of commitment in standing up for what is 
right, instead of playing it safe due to the 
perceived risks to their agencies. 

We have heroes in our midst. None of 
these women would ever say that about 
themselves. They don’t claim to be spe- 
cial in any way. But in reflecting on all 
the nonprofit executives who-sit on the 


sidelines and refuse to join these protests, 
the bravery and inspirational leadership 
shown by cheema, Johnson and Hindman 
seems all the more remarkable. 

Homeless people are often cynical about 
the true motives of the agencies that sup- 
posedly serve their needs. They rarely see 
the directors and staff of these agencies 
standing publicly in support of their human 


See Glimpses of the Spirit page 5 
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CEOs to Workers: Much More for Me, Less for You 


CEOs make more in a few 
hours than workers who 
care for children, the ill and 
the elderly make in a year. 
Median CEO pay was $10.8 
million last year. 


by Holly Sklar 


ig company CEOs got a 23 percent 
B raise last year and corporate profits 

are at record highs. But the mini- 
mum wage has less buying power now 
than in 1956 — the year Elvis Presley first 
topped the charts, videotape was break- 
through technology and the Dow closed 
above 500 for the first time. 

It’s no accident wages are down while 
corporate profits are up. As JP Morgan’s 
July 11 Eye on the Market newsletter put it, 
“Reductions in wages and benefits explain 
the majority of the net improvement in 
[profit] margins ... U.S. labor compensation 
is now at a 50-year low relative to both 
company sales and U.S. GDP.” 

The minimum wage sets the floor 
under wages, and that floor is sinking. 
The 1956 minimum wage was $8.30, 
adjusted for inflation. Today’s minimum 
wage is $7.25 — just $15,080 annually. ~ 

CEOs make more in a few hours than 
minimum-wage workers who care for 
children, the ill and the elderly make in a 
year. Median CEO pay was $10.8 million 
last year among 200 big companies mea- 
sured by Equilar. 

The $15,080 annual minimum wage 
that workers have to pay their rent, gro- 
ceries, transportation, medicine and 
everything else for the entire year doesn’t 
even buy two pounds of the imported 
caviar featured in the Forbes Cost of 
Living Extremely Well Index. 

The last increase in the minimum wage 
to $7.25 on July 24, 2009, was so little so 
late that it left workers 30 percent below 
the minimum wage peak of $10.38 in 
1968, in 2011 dollars. 

Today’s retail clerks, health aides, child 
care workers, restaurant workers, security 
guards and other minimum-wage workers 


have $6,500 less in annual buying power 
than their 1968 counterparts. That doesn’t 
help our.corner stores, our communities or 
our national economy. It hurts. 

We didn’t have to go backwards. U.S. 
income grew $11,684 on average between 
1969 and 2008, the year Wall Street drove 
our economy off a cliff. But there was 
nothing average about the actual income 


A man flips a coin to a destitute man in Osha Neumann’s striking art. In 
much the same way, CEOs arrogantly pay small change to poor workers. 


Art by Osha 
Neumann 


distribution. Every dime of income 
growth went to the top 10 percent. Income 
for the bottom.90 percent declined. 
Compare that to the period between 
1917 (when the data began) and 1968. 
Income growth averaged $26,574. The top 
10 percent got 31 percent of that growth. 
The bottom.90 percent got 69 percent. You 
can’t have a strong middle class or a strong 


Deadly Budget for the Poor and Elderly 


Each of us deserves to be 
treated with loving dignity — 
this includes food, shelter, 
clothing and medical aid. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


he U.S. budget cuts currently 

being considered by Congress 

would cause irreparable harm to 

Social Security, Medicare, 
Medicaid, low-income housing, as well as 
to medical clinics offering services to the 
poor. If passed, these cuts will put mil- 
lions of elderly, physically disabled and 
mentally challenged people, children and 
poor families on the streets. Where are the 
voices of truth and justice? 

If each person in the White House, 
Senate and Congress were asked to fully 
disclose the ways in which they — along 
with their family members, relatives and 
friends — had benefited as recipients of 
the social services the United States pro- 
vides, would even one remain silent? 

Ironically, many of the people in power 
who are supporting these cutbacks have 
benefited greatly in their own lives and 
careers from the laws enacted to provide for 
the most vulnerable in our society. 

If these budget cuts are passed, the 


nation’s safety net will be all but demol- 
ished, and many vitally needed social ser- 
vices will be extinguished. Can you imag- 
ine a 90-year-old person on Social 
Security being offered a voucher instead 
of their monthly check? Most would not 
be able to get through the first page of 
instructions or know where to turn for 
help. If the budget cuts include eliminat- 
ing heating assistance to low-income indi- 
viduals, we will find many bodies frozen 
to death inside homes. 

Can a civilized nation accept the dracon- 
ian measures being proposed by the 
Congress at this very moment? Can anyone 
with a spark of humanity support a budget 
that allows the most destitute to die on the 
street, rather than helping them? 

There must be an elected official willing 
to resign rather then take part in the barbar- 
ic methods being used by a government 
determined to rip away everything that the 
poor need most to survive. 

What would Dr. Martin Luther King 
have done? Would he have spoken out 
fearlessly for the millions of people whose 
very lives will be imperiled if the U.S. 
government approves the pending bud- 
getary cuts to our social services? 

We know the answer. King gave his 
very life in fighting the economic injustice 
of poverty and homelessness. In his last 
days on earth, King organized a Poor 


People’s Campaign to pressure the U.S. 
government to provide affordable housing, 
full employment, health care for all, and a 
decent income for those unable to work. 

King stayed true to that vision, even 
though it meant his own life. He gave his 
life while organizing for many of the same 
services that are now threatened by the 
ruthless budget cuts proposed in Congress. 

Martin Luther King’s voice for free- 
dom and truth was so powerful it shook 
mountains and the whole earth listened. 
Millions rose that had never walked and 
those with no hope left rejoiced and start- 
ed back up the mountain because once 
more the top was in sight! 

Today former President Jimmy Carter 
and his wife Roslyn, both in their latter 
years, are building houses around the world 
for homeless people. They are choosing to 
put their love for others into action. 

We are the people of this earth and 
each of us deserves to be treated with lov- 
ing dignity — this includes food, shelter, 
clothing and medical aid. 

Would God’s voice ever guide us to 
put boulders in front of the most vulnera- 
ble so that they will stumble and fall? 

No, and I believe Dr. Martin Luther 
King heard God’s voice loudly and clearly 
when he helped us remember who we are 
and what we were created for: love and 
mercy and justice. 


economy if the bottom 90 percent gets none 
of the nation’s income growth. 

If the minimum wage had stayed above 
the $10.38 value it had in 1968, it would 
have put upward pressure — rather than 
downward pressure — on the average 
worker wage. Wal-Mart and McDonald’s, 
our nation’s largest employers, couldn’t 
routinely pay $7.25 or a little above. 

McDonald’s wages would be more like 
In-N-Out Burger, which has an entry wage 
of $10.00 an hour, plus good benefits, and 
beats McDonald’s and other fast food 
chains in the new Consumer Reports ratings 
for food, service, value and speed. Wal- 
Mart’s wages would be closer to Costco, 
which pays starting wages of $11.00 per 
hour, has the lowest employee turnover in 
retail, doesn’t need to spend money on 
advertising and outperforms Wal-Mart. 

The 2010 American Values Survey 
found that 67 percent of Americans sup- 
ported increasing the minimum wage 
from $7.25 to $10..00 an hour. 

Critics routinely oppose minimum 
wage increases in good times and bad, 
claiming wrongly they will increase 
unemployment. The most rigorous studies 
of the impact of actual minimum wage 
increases, including two studies published 
recently in the journals Industrial 
Relations and the Review of Economics 
and Statistics, show they do not cause job 
losses — whether during periods of eco- 
nomic growth or recession. 

In the words of John Shepley, co- 
owner of Emory Knoll Farms in Maryland 
and a member of Business for a Fair 
Minimum Wage, “‘The notion that raising 
the minimum wage will kill jobs is just 
bunk. People.at the lower end of earnings 
tend to spend 100 percent of their after- 


tax income. They put it right back into 
local businesses buying food, clothing, car 


repairs and other necessities. ... When the 
minimum wage is too low it not only 
impoverishes productive workers, it 
weakens the key consumer demand at the 
heart of our local economy.” 

It’s time to stop stuffing the penthouse 
of the economy with gold and rebuild the 
crumbling foundation. . 

Holly Sklar is author of A Just Minimum 
Wage. Contact her at hsklar.writer@ gmail.com. 


WAITING 


BEARING WITNESS 
by Kisha Montgomery 


hey are waiting outside the 

check cashing store. I wonder 

what they are waiting for. She 

is in a wheelchair and I 
glimpse her, wonder about her story. 
She is a shell of a woman now, some- 
thing was taken that was core and true 
and now what remains is a complex tan- 
gle of hair and dampened blue eyes. 

He is invisible behind the shadow 
that grows on his face. Transparent fin- 
gernails reveal dirt and his clothes 
reveal neglect. They both have been for- 
gotten. 

As I am standing in line waiting to 
pick up money that has been wired to 
me, I overhear them. She is wondering 
where they are going to sleep and what 
they are going to eat. 

He tells her, "You are always com- 
plaining." 

She gets defensive, "No I am not!" 

He says, "Yes, you are. You always 
ask too many questions." 

She said, "What are we going to do?" 

He falls silent. She falls silent. They 
fall silent. There is no answer. Nothing 
to do except wait for an idea to come. 
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Time to Reclaim a Society Ruled by Corporate Greed 


The days of social conscious- 
ness applying to only one seg- 
ment of injustice are over. 
We can’t claim to care about 
“the homeless” but buy Nike 
and stay at a scab hotel. 


by Paul Boden, WRAP 


f it feels to you that everywhere you 
[= these days, things in this country 

are going to hell in a handbasket, 
you’re not alone — you’re also not a CEO 
or hedge fund manager. 

Home foreclosures are at record highs, 
unemployment rates (artificially low to 
begin with) are stuck at over 9 percent, 
and those who still have a job see their 
wages remain stagnant, their work respon- 
sibilities expanded and, more often than 
not, they hear the company plans to move 
its operations OVEISEaS. 

Kids are suffering from cuts to vital 
preventive health care programs, schools 
are being shut down, childcare is being 
defunded and after-school programs are 
becoming a virtual thing of the past. 
Many kids are hiding from immigration 
authorities and local police in fear that at 
any moment their whole world could be 
turned upside down with a deportation to 
a country they have heard of but never 
really known. 

Unions, perhaps the biggest factor 
behind the fact that we once had a large 
middle class, are seeing their members 
attacked by government at every level and 
under assault by corporations in every 
trade. And then there are the 40 million- 
plus people who are living in poverty — 
the “canaries in this coal mine.” 

Housing assistance has been cut 60 


percent, disability assistance and family 
assistance is all but wiped out. Millions 
are living in homelessness, including 
960,000 kids in public schools across the 
nation who have no homes, and our soci- 
ety has a ten-fold increase in the incarcer- 
ation rates of mentally ill people. 

In Native American tribal communi- 
ties, poverty and unemployment are at 
staggering levels, and more than 50 per- 


A memorial tribute by WRAP 


n July 16, 2011, Mikey 

Chapman, the original support 

staff person of the Western 

Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP) passed away. 

For the past 20 years, Mikey commit- 
ted his time, energy and skills to building 
a social justice movement, first in San 
Francisco and for the past six years, 
nationally with WRAP. 

Mikey was proud to be identified as 
an important part of these efforts. He 
didn’t do it as a job. He got up and volun- 
teered his time every day for all these 
years because it was who he was. 

You never saw him on TV or leading 


things that keep the movement running: 
answering phones, tabulating people’s 
feedback from our outreach, greeting 
people as they came into the Coalition on 
Homelessness, doing data entry, making 
sure there were food and blankets and 
anything else people needed. 

But driving was the thing he loved to 
do most, and that he was the best at. 
Better than anyone else. This was what 
scared him most when he began to expe- 
rience a series of strokes in mid-July — 
the partial loss of vision. He couldn’t 
imagine not being able to be the couri- 


a march or a meeting, but he did the quiet - 


cent of the youth know someone who has 
attempted suicide. Public parks are locked 
shut or closed at dusk and public side- 
walks are patrolled by private security 


guards hired by local business groups. 
I stop now only because this reflection 


on the state of U.S. society is so damn 
depressing. The list is in no way complete 
but I trust you get the premise: Thing’s are 
bad! Injustice is in the air everywhere. 
Oppression is as suffocating as smog. 

It’s as though Manifest Destiny, Jim 
Crow, Anti-Okie and Ugly Laws, and 
Business Improvement Districts all inter- 
mingled, combined the virulent forms of 
prejudice from every era, and produced 


WRAP Loses One of Its Founders, Mikey Chapman 
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Art by Art Hazelwood 


what we now simply call America. 

The days of social consciousness 
applying to only one segment of injustice 
and oppression are over. We can’t claim 


to care about “the homeless” but buy Nike 
and stay at a scab hotel. We need to stop 


thinking that tenant rights for people liv- 
ing in public housing are somehow differ- 
ent than they are for people living in pri- 
vate housing or that America’s continued 
support for apartheid in Palestine is any 
different from the anti-immigrant fever 
that is sweeping the land here at home. 
We all know the amazing strength we 
possess. We find courage and inspiration in 
the righteous work of our allies and the sac- 


er/messenger/ferryman that he was, and 
that he knew we needed. 

He was doing exactly what he chose to 
do every day and he was able to sleep 
well knowing in his heart that no one 
ever was harmed by what he did. He 
never had to lie, and never even thought 
about cheating. He lived by a code of 
honor, the kind of honor that outlaws and 
outlier’s hold, where no written contract 
is needed, and a person’s word is true. 

He lived this with a loyal, unshakable 


Mikey Chapman, one of WRAP’s founding warriors, died on July 16. 


faith for those he trusted, those who lived 
outside the bounds of “normal” society. 
He was proud and doing what he wanted, 
so therefore he could always just be 
exactly who he was. And he was very, 
very, very happy about that fact. 

His short life impacted thousands of 
people, and he is loved by hundreds of us 
who were lucky enough to have him in 
our lives. 

We will miss him dearly and carry on 
his fighting spirit. 


rifices when their work leads to incarcera- 
tion, as it did for General Dogon of the L.A. 
Community Action Network most recently. 
He was unfairly convicted on July 6 of 
resisting arrest during a nonviolent protest 
at the L.A. City Council where activists 
were demanding a freeze on rent increases. 

Our commitment, intelligence and 
fearlessness has never been, and is not 
now, in question. The question we face 
today is how we build a movement — not 
a campaign or an issue-based coalition — 
but a movement. A movement that truly 
embraces the diversity of people and 
understands that issues may come and go, 
but that what is important is how our gov- 
ernment is treating its people. 

The more we see ourselves as part of 
the people in the broadest sense possible, 
the better we can identify the trends that 
are becoming so clear at this point: that 
we have lost our government to a mind- 
set of corporate gluttony and political cor- 
ruption that has pitted us against each 
other to the point where we are all drown- 
ing in the séa Of repression and trickle- 
down economics. 

On Friday, August 5, 2011, at 4 p.m. in 
San Francisco’s Union Square, represen- 
tatives from throughout the West Coast, 
along with allies from Chicago and New 
York City, are getting together and laying 
the groundwork so this movement can 
grow. People from community organizing 
and immigrant right communities, from 


union, homeless, health, and housing 


groups, from music and education are 
gathering. We will all be marching, danc- 
ing, and dropping in to say hello to our 
“friends” in the financial district. Not for 
their benefit, but for ours. 

We'll practice what we preach. We’ll 


speak to the issues of all our communities 
and practice how we meld our common 
humanity in with our individual pride. 


And then we’ll do this again, and then 
again and then again .... We’re going to 
get really, really good at it, and when we 
do, when we really do connect all our 
energies, intelligence, and passions, then 
we’re going to be able to create a pretty 
damn decent place for people to live! 


Paul Boden is the director of the Western 
Regional Advocacy Porject (WRAP). 


See Street Spirit’s newly 
revitalized website: 


http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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by Carol Harvey 


n July 4, Homes Not Jails took 

direct action by occupying the 

long-empty Sierra Hotel in San 
Francisco’s Mission District. 

The housing group entered the Sierra 

Hotel shortly before 5:00 p.m. on July 4 

and the occupation lasted until nearly 10:00 


am. the next moming. The overnight occu- 
pation was the latest housing takeover by 
San Francisco activists. The vacant hotel, 


located at 20th and Mission, formerly 
housed a now-empty T-Mobile store below 
and an SRO hotel above 

Last year, on July 22, 2010, Stop The 
Cuts Bay Area, loosely affiliated with 
Homes Not Jails, coordinated an occupa- 
tion at the same 20th and Mission site. 
From inside the building, squatters hailed 
through the windows a large group that 
remained in the street below. 

This year, the takeover lasted longer 
and the public was invited inside the 
vacant hotel. Inspired by their previous 
occupation on April 11, 2011, of a vacant 
building in San Francisco owned by 
Kaiser-Permanente, Homes Not Jails led 
the public through the Sierra Hotel’s 
rooms and halls and up to the roof. 


HoMEs Not JAILS 


Homes Not Jails (HNJ) is a collective 
taking direct action against forced home- 
lessness by regularly locating unpubli- 
cized squats for unhoused people. The 
group, however, is known more widely 
for engaging in public takeovers of empty 
properties, thus focusing attention on the 
masses of San Franciscans evicted for 
profit and forced to live outside. 

“It’s obscene and unacceptable,” said 
Matt Crain, HNJ member and unapolo- 
getic squatter. “In San Francisco current- 
ly, there are more than three times as 
many vacant housing units as there are 
folks experiencing homelessness.” 

The city’s homeless population has 
been estimated at 7,000 to 10,000 people. 
Yet San Francisco landlords left 32,000 
housing units vacant, mostly to profit 
from tax credits. 

By 2005 estimates, one billion people 
worldwide lived in squatted homes and 
shantytowns. For years, squats have been 
legal in Europe — notably England and 
the Netherlands — but they are outlawed 
in the United States, and in San Francisco. 

The rally and march on July 4 was 


Homes Not Jails has occupied several vacant buildings in San Francisco 
in recent months, demanding that they be used to house the homeless. 
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connected to “An _ International 
Celebration of Autonomy and Integrity,” 
with simultaneous actions planned for 
Amsterdam, Budapest, Vienna, and 
Malanga, Spain. i 
Believing that housing is a human 
right, HNJ urged San Franciscans to par- 
ticipate in this and future displays of 


respect for individual freedom and auton- 
omy from the State. They called on citi- 
zens to “embrace the need for collective 


empowerment, equitable communities, 
and mutual aid.” 

Beginning with a rally in Dolores Park, 
the July 4 festivities included live music, 
a free dinner lovingly provided by Food 
Not Bombs, and spoken word/poetry. 

Then, the Brass Liberation Orchestra 
led a spirited march to the Sierra Hotel at 
20th and Mission where Homes Not Jails 
conducted tours. About 250 visitors were 
guided or walked through the building. 


TIME TO GET INVOLVED 


An ever-worsening economy has been 
plundered by unchecked corporate greed, 
Wall Street bailouts, the manipulations of 
the big banks, historic increases in the 
military budget, and unparalleled tax cuts 
for the richest. 

All this has been coupled with devas- 
tating attacks on the nation’s safety net. 
As a result, more people than ever are 
subjected to foreclosures, evictions, 
homelessness and poverty. 

That is why Homes Not Jails openly 
encourages people to take part in housing 
occupations. When asked who should take 
part in these takeovers, activists have a 
multitude of answers: 

If you feel yourself tipping into despair 
about your life and the current state of 
poverty and injustice in the world. 

If you work two or three jobs to main- 
tain a low-level lifestyle. 

If people you know have lost their 
homes. 

If you got yourself educated and are 
now up to your eyeballs in debt you can’t 
ever repay. 

If your public schools are so bad 
you’ ve decided to home school your kids. 

If you are frustrated by corporate 
media’s contrived distractions which 
increasingly force you to web-surf for 
actual news. 

If you think Democrats 
Republicans are equally corrupt. 


and 
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“It’s obscene and unacceptable. In San Francisco current- 


ly, there are more than three times as many vacant housing 
units as there are folks experiencing homelessness.” 


— Matt Crain, Homes Not Jails 


If it’s hard to pin down your biggest 
Obama disappointment. 

If you’re outraged that mass-murdering 
“evildoers,” Bush and Cheney, roam free 
while poor people can receive life sen- 
tences for drugs. 

If you feel sold out by a president who 
caves in to Republicans and corporate 
criminals. 


If, like many San Francisco progres- 
sives, you wish someone would shut 


down the Pentagon and stop hemorrhag- 
ing taxpayer dollars into arrogant wars. 

If you wonder when things will get so 
bad that you don’t receive your disability 
or Social Security checks because rene- 
gade Republicans. have shut down the 
government. 

Or if you think power-brokers want us 
so desperate, poor and hemmed in with 
laws, computers and camera surveillance 
that they’ll have all the power and own all 
the wealth, and we’ll have no recourse. 

Then, take back the vacant buildings as 
a sign of justice and liberation. 


A WORLDWIDE MOVEMENT 


Today, groups led by younger activists 
worldwide are tired of helplessness. 
They’re taking everything back they can. 
The poor are so desperate in the Middle 
East — Egypt, Yemen, Syria — they are 


_ willing to die. They covet the bit of democ- 


racy we in America still appear to possess. 
Housing activists are growing more 
forceful and adamant. A red-and-black 
sign leaning against a wall under a win- 
dow in the vacant Sierra Hotel ordered, 
“Make affordable housing, or we will!” 
Paul Boden, director of the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project, told the 
crowd at the Sierra Hotel squat, “They 
want us killing ourselves.” The powers 
that be want us isolated, separated, at 
odds. Because our sense of community 
dissolves their attempt to “divide and con- 
quer,” collective action is their enemy. 
“We ain’t killing each other,” Boden 
said. “We are uniting. We are fighting 
back, and that’s the only way we will win.” 
According to Matt Crain, a takeover is 
intended “to allow as many people as pos- 
sible to share in a collective experience.” 
Activists believe that connecting is the 
powerful antidote to the Republican mes- 
sage: “Stay alone in your homes. Hunker 
down. Be afraid. Don’t get together. 
Everything for yourself. Every man for 


himself. Just put your head down and try 
to survive.” 


ANTIDOTE TO DEPRESSION 


Getting involved is an effective anti- 
dote to depression and helplessness. Start 
anywhere. Do something. Get active. 

Though Americans nationwide seem to 
have lost ground in terms of building 


social-change movements, in San 
Francisco, direct action remains relatively 
alive and well. For those who feel para- 


lyzed, hopeless, or alone, participating in 
a takeover is powerful. 


Buildings are occupied by groups work-. 


ing in concert to create a “sea change” in 
the country. Banding together — however 
temporarily — people reclaim stolen prop- 
erty. Jeremy Miller called the Sierra Hotel, 
“our new home,” where, for a night, we 
restored rightful ownership. 

Squats are old as San Francisco. There 
are experts who do it safely. Organizers 
research. Over time, they learn to locate 
empty buildings, get inside, and stay. 

In a takeover, cell phones are on con- 
stant alert to conditions inside and outside 
the building. “We try to communicate and 
stay in touch, and pay attention to any- 
thing that’s going on,” said Crain. 

If activists occupy buildings overnight, 
police will sometimes enter and evict 
them, especially if the landlord provided 
papers before the opening of business at 
9:00 a.m. the next morning. But many 
occupations are conducted on evenings or 
weekends, while owners are off the clock. 
Most times, occupiers leave safely when 
warned of imminent police arrival. 

Everyone can take part in occupations, 
at their own chosen level of involvement. 
Participants can work at various safety 
levels. Crain said, “Every time there is a 
direct action, there are roles to play for 
everyone. Whatever your risk level is, 
whatever you’re able, there’s always room 
for everyone to be involved.” 

Crowd size matters, so people are 
urged to come and flesh it out. Stand 
around, kibitz, watch and sing. Speak on 
the open mike. Be a part of it. It’s fun. 

On July 4, the entertainment was great. 
The Brass Liberation Orchestra, Tommi 
Mecca, The Homeless People, and the rap 
artist at the Sierra Hotel takeover were 
excellent performers. Poets Dee Allen and 
Lisa Tiny Gray-Garcia have heart and fire. 


See Inside a Housing Occupation page 7. 
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rights when city officials order police 
crackdowns or state officials order harmful 
cutbacks that shred the safety net. 

Many feel it is a betrayal when non- 
profit agencies constantly take money 
from the public to serve poor and home- 
less people, but then remain completely 
silent when the very people they’re fund- 
ed to serve are under attack. 

That is why it is so heartening to see the 
directors of East Bay nonprofit agencies 
step forward and lead nonviolent demon- 
strations that do not benefit their agencies, 
but rather are done as acts of solidarity with 
the homeless people they serve. 

Over the course of many years, these 
three women have stood up for the rights 
of poor people, in good times and bad. 
None of them would ever consider their 
actions brave or remarkable. But they 
have displayed qualities of courage and 
dedication that are a great gift to their 
community. Given their quiet brand of 
leadership, they may be relatively unsung 
heroes — but they are heroes. 

I began wondering what gave them the 
extra level of commitment to take part in 
campaigns for economic justice. What I 
didn’t realize, until I interviewed each of 
them separately, was the key role that 
faith and spirituality played in forging 
their social consciences and moving them 
to be involved in front-line activism. 


SALLY HINDMAN 


Hindman attended seminary at the 
Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley 
and graduated in the late 1980s. Instead of 
ministering in a church, she chose a differ- 
ent kind of ministry with homeless people, 
as the director of the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 

Now, Hindman is the executive direc- 
tor of Youth Spirit Artworks in Berkeley, 
and works to develop the artistic creativi- 
ty of homeless youth — another way of 
further exploring the intersection between 
spirituality and social justice. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
when asked why she became involved in 
the protests against the proposed sitting 
ban ordinance in Berkeley, Hindman 
described her sense of spirituality. 

“T am a Christian and a Quaker,” she 
said. “I joined the Society of Friends in 
1984, and I also have been greatly influ- 
enced by Judaism. The Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition is what I see as fundamental to who 
I am. There is a really strong call to chari- 
ty, but there’s also an equally powerful call 
to justice. Anybody who is a Christian has 
to grapple with and be challenged by that 
deep, deep call to justice.” 

Even though she has devoted decades of 
her life to working for charitable agencies, 
she is critical of the idea that charity alone 


is sufficient. She sees an indissoluble mar- 
riage between spirituality and justice. 

“T feel that there’s no spirituality that is 
separate from justice for all people,” she 
said. “Charity by itself is not enough if we 
don’t also deal with systemic injustices.” 

Charity may suffice when individuals 
need help due to accidental misfortunes. 
But when millions of people in the United 
States are sinking into a level of massive 
poverty unseen since the Depression, 
structural injustices must be confronted. 

“The people we work with are home- 
less youth who are systemically disenfran- 
chised,” Hindman said. “All the great reli- 
gions of the world, in one way or another, 
say something related to loving the Lord 
with all your heart and all your soul, and 
loving your neighbor as yourself. 

“They don’t say to just give your neigh- 
bor a meal in the soup kitchen, and leave 
your neighbor out on the street, and you go 
ahead and buy five houses. They say love 
your neighbor as yourself, and that really 
means, most obviously, that your neighbor 
should get a house, your neighbor should 
get health care, and your neighbor gets all 
those things that all of us deserve and that 
God wants for each of us.” 

Hindman protested the sleeping ban 
because it is an example of structural injus- 
tice. Berkeley only has a total of 33 shelter 
beds for homeless youth, and 25 of those 
beds are only open during the winter 
months. It is a monumental injustice for 
politicians to criminalize youth for sitting 
on sidewalks in a city that provides nearly 
no shelter and no drop-in center for them. 

“That was a classic example of how we 
live in this phenomenally unjust society,” 
she said. “We go about our business day to 
day tolerating that systemic injustice. 
We’re not doing the basic things that are 
needed in providing housing and providing 
needed services. So on top of that, we’re 
going to ticket and then arrest those same 
homeless youth who have no place to go? 
The idea of penalizing them for being on 
the street and homeless — when they have 
no place to go — is sick.” 

Many service providers became aware 
that a sitting ban was being planned, but 
most remained as silent as the grave. The 
very agencies being paid by our society to 
care for homeless people turned out to not 
care much at all. At least, not enough to 
stand up for the rights of poor people, and 
not enough to jeopardize their funding. 

Similarly, on July 1, when the State of 
California enacted devastating cuts to pro- 
grams serving seniors, the disabled and 
the poor, many advocacy groups took a 
stand against the ruinous cutbacks, but 
many service providers failed to attend the 
July 1 protest in Oakland. Yet Carol 
Johnson of St. Mary’s Center and boona 
cheema of BOSS were there, as they have 
been so many times in the past. 


BOSS Director boona cheema (at center) addresses the demonstration 


Lydia Gans 


against statewide budget cuts that was held in Oakland on July 1. ~~ photo 


BOONA CHEEMA 


has guided BOSS as it developed a large 
network of services, shelter and transi- 
tional housing for homeless people in the 
East Bay. For nearly the entire span of its 
existence, members of BOSS have also 
taken part in campaigns for justice. 

In an interview, cheema explained that 
BOSS was founded by people with an 
acute personal awareness of the need to 
confront social injustice. 

“It’s one of our highest values,” she 
said. “We see social justice as just as 
important as providing housing and ser- 
vices. Our founder, Ursula Sherman, was a 
survivor of the Holocaust. When she start- 
ed the organization back in 1970, the peo- 
ple who gathered around her to start BOSS 
were all from the Jewish faith. So the 
organization was started by people who 
were very committed to not let anything 
like that ever happen again.” 

BOSS has a very supportive board of 
directors and cheema said they have never 
once told her not to take part in a protest 
when conscience compels a response to 
injustice. If an agency says that they are 
trying to “empower” homeless people, 
they must somehow confront the unjust 
conditions that reduce people to misery. 

“Over time,” she said, “the poverty 
industry has grown and grown and grown, 
and I think it’s unfortunate that people from 
these organizations don’t show up in large 
numbers at protests. It’s really unfortunate 
that they don’t believe in the inalienable 
right to gather and protest. That is another 
right that could be taken away from us if 
we don’t continue to exercise it.” 

When I suggested that some agencies 
are worried about their funding being cut, 
cheema spoke with conviction. She said, 
“T think it would be absolutely shameful if 
that’s what the answer is — that we’re 
afraid that our money will be cut. You 
might as well say, ‘We only do this work 
to get our paychecks.’ There should be 
absolutely no fear of losing your funding 
if you’re providing good services.” 

One telling indication of an organiza- 
tion’s true values is looking at which 
protests they attend, and which they skip. 

“In the year when Alameda County was 
going to make heavy cuts in the social ser- 
vices organizations, everybody showed up 
in protest,” she noted. “All these executive 
directors and their staff, everybody showed 
up, concerned that they wouldn’t be able to 
keep providing services. 

“But you also have to show up when 
the people you serve are going to have to 
live on no money. If you don’t show up 
when your people are going to die, then 
that’s when it’s shameful. We’ve shown 
up every time when Alameda County has 
tried to make cuts in General Assistance, 
going all the way back to 1987.” 

When cheema first came to Berkeley 
more than 40 years ago, she was pregnant 
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and had only $80 to her name. BOSS 


“helped her receive the benefits she needed 


to have her baby in a hospital. She vowed 
she would always help others, in turn. 

“When I was helped myself,” cheema 
said, “I made a commitment that I would 
help as long as I could, and to be there for 
people who are losing the little they have 
or feel total hopelessness.” 

Spirituality, she said, “‘is the critical, sus- 
tainable source of activism. That’s where I 
go when I don’t know the answers.” 

A native of India, she was exposed to 
many of the world’s religions there. “In 
India, you’ve got all the faiths — Hindu, 
Sikh, Muslim, Christian — we’re all 
there.” She has been influenced most 
deeply by Buddhism and Sikhism, but 
also has learned from other faith tradi- 
tions. “All religions are compassionate 
religions. They lead us to express compas- 


sion for homeless people.” 
Along with compassion, she said it is 


crucial to challenge systemic injustice. 

'-“Tt’s'so critical that we understand why 
so many people are homeless, and change 
those systems,” cheema said. “Sometimes 
that takes generations. The economic sys- 
tem, the way it’s set up, the way capital- 
ism is set up, does not work. It only works 
for the few, and it does not work for the 
many. In this country there’s a war against 
poor people and homeless people and we 
all know it. This country is cruel to the 
people who, for whatever reason, do not 
have a two-car garage and a house.” 


CAROL JOHNSON 


Under Johnson’s leadership, St. Mary’s 
Center in Oakland has joined the concepts 
of service provision and social justice. The 
center provides free meals, a winter shelter, 
housing referrals, a recovery program and 
case management for poor seniors, and a 
preschool for low-income families. 

The center also runs the Hope and 
Justice program to involve seniors in 
community organizing, lobbying and non- 
violent demonstrations. Seniors from St. 
Mary’s Center offered some of the most 
moving testimony about the inhumane 
effects of the statewide budget cuts at the 
July 1 protest in Oakland. 

Johnson said that activism is an essen- 
tial commitment for service providers. 


“There is no way that any community 


organization can fill the need,” she said. 
“We’re simply scratching the surface. of 
poverty. Our whole economic system 1s’ 
designed to defeat the people we serve. 
The lowest income people are not being 
served, and it appears to be by design.” 

It is vital to provide shelter and food and 
meet basic human needs, she said, “but 
that’s only the beginning of the response.” 

“The problems that we’re facing are 
not simply the need for more charity. 
That’s not going to do it. We really need 
to reform our country to meet basic 
human needs as our primary objective.” 


See Glimpses of the Spirit page 7 
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On July 1, 2011, prisoners at Pelican 
Bay State Prison near Crescent City, 
Calif., went on an indefinite hunger strike 
to call attention to the conditions they live 
under in the “Security Housing Unit” 
(SHU). This SHU, and three others like it 
in the state, houses people in long-term 
isolation for years, often decades on end. 


BURIED ALIVE IN CONCRETE 


In individual cells dug into the hillside, 
1200 people at Pelican Bay are literally 
buried alive in concrete tombs that mea- 
sure eight feet by ten feet. Except for an 
hour of solitary exercise each day in a 
small cement yard, called a “dog run,” 
prisoners are held in such a stark condi- 
tion of sensory deprivation that it amounts 
to torture under United Nations standards. 

Prisoners are caged in windowless, con- 
crete cells for 22.5 hours a day, with fluo- 
rescent lights on all day. They are denied 
natural sunlight for years on end, and are 
also deprived of human contact. The only 
sight a prisoner sees beyond the concrete 
walls of a cramped, claustrophobic cell is a 
view through a slot in the steel door at a 
nearby solid concrete wall. 

A growing body of research has docu- 
mented that prisoners sentenced to long- 
term stretches in these “supermax” pris- 

ons are deeply traumatized by the sensory 
deprivation and near-total isolation. Many 
experience depression, panic attacks, 
memory loss, anxiety, hallucinations and 
various kinds of mental illness. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
and the National Religious Campaign 
Against Torture have denounced the inhu- 
manity of prolonged solitary confinement 
and have called on people of faith to resist 
the oppressive conditions of Security 
Housing Units in the prison system. 

Most prisoners are sent to the SHU 
because of alleged gang affiliation. The 
conditions under which they live and the 
issues surrounding these facilities is 
described in a publication of the AFSC, 
Buried Alive: Long Term Isolation in 
California’s Youth and Adult Prisons. 


REVERED NONVIOLENT TECHNIQUE 


Hunger strikes have a long and revered 
history among nonviolent activists. The 
fact that these alleged gang leaders chose 
a nonviolent action, and worked across all 
gang groups to reach agreement on the 
demands, should be cause for celebration, 
rather than the dismissive and disrespect- 
ing tone that has characterized responses 
from the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR). 

CDCR public affairs representative, 
Terry Thornton, was quoted in the New 
York Times on July 7 as saying: “That so 
many inmates in other prisons throughout 
the state are involved really demonstrates 
how these gangs can influence other 
inmates, which is one of the reasons we 
have security housing units in the first 
place.” Would they be respected if they 
made their voices heard ineffectively? 

Whether we look at the Irish prisoners’ 
historic hunger strike in 1981 that took the 
life of Bobby Sands and nine other strik- 
ers seeking recognition as political prison- 
ers, or the six-day strike of Nelson 
Mandela that resulted in visitation rights 
for prisoners’ children, or the hunger 
strikes carried out by jailed suffragettes 
fasting to demand the right to vote prior to 
World War I, prisoners have adopted this 
tactic to draw attention to their conditions. 


Hunger Strike Builds a Movement 


Torture is practiced as a matter of policy in the prisons, 
and this must change. Using the only weapon they have 
— nonviolent protest to prod the conscience of the public 
and the government — prisoners are showing the way. 


The challenge to a society facing these 


actions is how to respond. 

Such icons of nonviolence as 
Mohandas Gandhi and Cesar Chavez reg- 
ularly employed the hunger strike to dra- 
matize their issues. It is widely believed 
that Chavez permanently compromised 
his health as a result, perhaps hastening 
his early death. 

Although hunger strikers throughout his- 
tory have differed in their theories about 
when this extremely serious and even life- 
threatening method was appropriate, the 
decision to take such action always 
revolves around its ability to animate the 
moral sensibilities of an opponent. 

So we come again to the question of 


how state officials will respond. When the . 


cooperation and commitment demonstrat- 
ed by a hunger strike is perceived by state 
officials only as a “disturbance,” or a neg- 
ative form of leadership, it is hard to 
imagine what paths are left to people try- 
ing to call attention to their plight. 

The five demands issued by the prison- 
ers were not unreasonable: 


1. INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTABILITY 


End CDCR’s use of “group punish- 
ments” — the loss of privileges for entire 
yards, or for all prisoners of an ethnic 
group — for rule violations by a single 
prisoner, or a few. 


2. ABOLISH THE DEBRIEFING POLICY, 
AND MODIFY GANG STATUS CRITERIA 
Racial profiling via gang affiliation 
labels are imposed by CDCR staff, with- 
out judicial review. Such a “gang status” 
label will punish a prisoner in solitary for 
years, from which he can escape only by 
“debriefing” — snitching on other alleged 
gang members — or by dying or paroling. 
3. COMPLY WITH U.S. COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON AN END TO 
LONG-TERM SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


This would require using isolation only 
as a last resort, ensuring prisoners have 
access to natural light and meaningful 
activities, and are free of physical depri- 
vations that cause lasting harm. 


4. PROVIDE ADEQUATE FOOD 


Cease the practice of denying adequate 
food, as a form of punishment. Make sure 
food is uncontaminated and unspoiled. 


5. PROVIDE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMS 
AND PRIVILEGES FOR SHU INMATES 


Pelican Bay SHU is one of the harshest 
punitive environments in the country. 
Strikers simply want their everyday lives 
to be put on par with other SHU units 
around the country 


MEDIATING THE CONFLICT 


When the prisoners decided upon their 
action and the demands of their hunger 
strile, they immediately reached out to 
outside organizations for support — 
allowing months of lead time for solidari- 
ty to build. A robust coalition formed that 
involved groups that had followed issues 
of isolation for years: California Prison 
Focus (CPF). Prisoner Activist Resource 
Center (PARC) and the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC), as well as 
close allies like Legal Services for 
Prisoners with Children and Critical 
Resistance, All of Us or None, and newer 
activists who had recently protested gang 
injunctions in Oakland. 

Regular visits to Pelican Bay were 
organized — no easy task since the prison 
is a seven-hour drive from the Bay Area, 
near the Oregon border. A press team was 
appointed. Demonstrations were orga- 
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Prisoners were able to reach through steel bars and build a movement together. 


nized, materials prepared, prisoner fami- 
lies and formerly incarcerated men and 
women were consulted and involved. 

A mediation team was also selected, 
and presented to leaders of the strike for 
approval, SO that once the strike began, 
certain people would take on the job of 
talking to the CDCR, making suggestions 
for ways to address the demands, and 
bringing information back to the strikers. 

As a member of that team, I had a 
front-row seat on what could not really be 
characterized as “mediation,” but some- 
thing more akin to union negotiations 
where ideas are floated. We did not feel it 
was our role to negotiate for the prisoners, 
but to take back to them “offers” that they 
could accept or reject. 

Although the Department of 
Corrections reached out to the mediation 
team as soon as the strike began, they 
insisted that they would not “negotiate 
with prisoners.” Neither would they give 
the mediators access to the prisoners 
directly — other than the legal one-on- 
one visits that were already under way. 


UN DEFINITION OF TORTURE 


There was clear disagreement between 
the officials and us, especially around the 
issue of torture. Torture is clearly defined 
by the United Nations. Article 1 of the 
UN Convention Against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment describes tor- 
ture in this way: 

“For the purposes of this Convention, 
the term ‘torture’ means any act by which 
severe pain or suffering, whether physical 
or mental, is intentionally inflicted on a 
person for such purposes as obtaining from 
him or a third person... a confession, pun- 
ishing him for an act he or a third person 
has committed or is suspected of having 
committed, or intimidating or coercing him 
or a third person, or for any reason based 
on discrimination of any kind, when such 
pain or suffering is indicated by or at the 
instigation of or with the consent or acqui- 
escence of a public official or other person 
acting in an official capacity... “ 

In addition, Article 2 states: 

“No exceptional circumstances what- 
soever, whether a state of war or a threat 
of war, internal political instability or any 
other public emergency, may be invoked 
as a justification of torture.” 

The use of security housing units in 
Pelican Bay clearly violates this UN con- 
vention, because these units are largely a 
tool to intimidate, extract information, and 
discriminate — often for third party 
“offenses.” Despite this clear violation, 
we were unable to reach any agreement 
on these facts. Neither was there a shared 
understanding of the imbalance of power 
between the Department of Correction 
and the imprisoned hunger strikers. 

Dorsey Nunn, a member of the media- 
tion team and the executive director of 
Legal Service for Prisoners with Children, 
put it eloquently: “It was like having a 
200-pound animal in the room and being 
expected to dance with it.” 


Dancing in Jail 
by Carol Denney 


there was a homeless woman 
who kept to herself 

gently singing and dancing 

we asked why she was here in jail 
she smiled and said 

it was a misunderstanding 

and kept dancing 


Eventually, at our third session, CDCR 
officials began discussing the actual 
demands and hearing our ideas for ways to 
implement badly needed changes in the 
prison. The core issues were always seen as 
“group punishment,” gang identification, 
“debriefing” practices, and the conditions 
of confinement. But it became clear that no 
solid proposals would be forthcoming from 
the CDCR on these practices. Small con- 
cessions about knit caps and wall calendars 
were granted as good-faith gestures. 

After the second week, telephone calls 
were allowed between attorneys on the 
team and four strike leaders — one from 
each of the ethnic groups. Eventually the 
prisoners did meet face to face with the 
department official and reached an agree- 
ment, which was later verified by our 
attorneys on another phone call. 

For the prisoners’ rights movement it is 
a clear victory. The strike itself was historic 
in terms of the numbers of participants — 
estimated at 6,600 at its height, in approxi- 
mately 13 prisons, and hundreds were still 
refusing food as the action reached its 21st 
day. Many prisoners in prisons around the 
world, and many people on the outside, 
fasted in solidarity. People who had never 
known that tens of thousands are held in 
permanent isolation, were reached. The 
movement to end long-term solitary con- 
finement was revitalized. 

Now the real work begins. The media- 
tion team has been reconstituted as a moni- 
toring team, at the request of the prisoners. 
Pelican Bay prisoners have been promised a 
follow-up meeting with the Department of 
Corrections in the near future. Legislators 
are planning to hold hearings on conditions 
and are promising to look into why previ- 
ous studies on the same issues were never 
made public or implemented. 

California, facing a multibillion-dollar 
deficit that is starving schools, people on 
fixed incomes, public parks and basic ser- 
vices, cannot afford its over-reliance on 
mass incarceration. This hunger strike has 
increased pressure on prison officials to 
change these costly and cruel practices. 

Torture is practiced as a matter of poli- 
cy in the prisons, and this must change. 
Using the only weapon they have — their 
nonviolent protest to prod the conscience 
of the public and the government — pris- 
oners are showing the way. 


Laura Magnani is interim regional director 
of the AFSC, Pacific Mountain Region and 
author, with Harmon Wray, of Beyond 
Prisons: A New Interfaith Paradigm for Our 
Failed Prison System and Buried Alive: Long 
Term Isolation in California’s Prisons. 
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An Ominous Path to an Orwellian Society 


by Jack Bragen 


merican newscasters continue to boast that we 

have a free and open society, which is what 

makes the United States a great place. I am not 
yet afraid of being punished by a dictatorship for express- 
ing myself. Yet, I believe it helps to warn people if we’ve 
moved closer to the possibility of an oppressive culture. 

Already, we see frightening similarities between mod- 
ern-day American society, and the oppressive culture of 
fear that George Orwell predicted in 1984, written more 
than 60 years ago. Instead of the all-powerful government 
of 1984, our country is in the grip of greedy and monopo- 
lizing corporate forces. These can be nearly as oppressive 
as the horrific government portrayed by Orwell. 

In Orwell’s book, society existed in a state of perpetu- 
al war. Individuals felt peer pressure, which, by force of 
fear, made people proclaim their patriotism as loudly as 
possible. If you weren’t shouting at the top of your voice 
how great Big Brother was, and how horrible were the 
enemies of the state, something was wrong with you. 

Today, the same expectation exists that everyone must 
proclaim their patriotism for the “U.S. of A.” Thanks to 
our previous president, George Bush, we live in a 
wartime society, and are stuck in pointless conflicts that 
seem to have no end. 

One good thing about the change of U.S. presidents in 
2008 is the reduction in the fear level. The Bush adminis- 
tration relied heavily upon frightening the public in order 
to promote its agenda. While President Obama has a lot 
wrong with him, he doesn’t use fear as a weapon. 
However, he is continuing most of the oppressive policies 
put in place by previous Republican administrations. 

The progressive policies Obama boasted of during the 
campaign seem to have evaporated into thin air. This 
makes one wonder if the office of president, rather than 
being autonomous, is actually controlled by other forces, 
perhaps corporate ones. Only at election time does the pro- 


‘gressive version of Obama make a brief reappearance. 


George Orwell, the visionary author of 1984. 


Another aspect of Orwell’s society was widespread 
poverty and deprivation. The protagonist, Winston 
Smith, who was financially better off than most, could 
only afford poorly made cigarettes; half the time, the 
tobacco would fall out before he could get it lit. He drank 
“Victory Gin,” the only cheap, substandard booze avail- 
able. If you have looked at cigarettes lately, you will find 
a brand called “USA Gold,” it’s name reminiscent of 
Victory Gin. It is, coincidentally, one of the cheap brands 
that attract those who can barely afford to smoke. 

Today, our economy seems to perpetually be teetering 


on the edge. Unemployment has become an accepted pro- 
fession among mainstream Americans. 

In 1984, the protagonist was a member of the “party,” 
which in that book was loosely based on the Stalinist 
regimes that existed at the time in China and the Soviet 
Union, as well as on fascist dictatorships. Orwell feared the 
spread of totalitarian parties of the far left and the far right, 
wherein any type of individuality is severely punished. 

The U.S. version of this may create less fear, and is 
largely based upon greed. It is the party of corporate 
America. Members are expected to dress a certain way, 
behave a certain way, and to pay homage to the god of 
wealth. If you expect to succeed in your goals without 
being accepted by the U.S. corporate culture, you will be 
excluded almost universally from the cooperation of enti- 
ties that could help you succeed. 

Our society is in a state of constant surveillance. 
While this may help solve crimes, it interferes with the 
privacy of individuals. Businesses are hiring private 
security forces to monitor the public, especially the poor. 
It can be crazy-making not to know when and if one is 
being watched. Orwell predicted constant surveillance by 
the cameras that were built into televisions of that soci- 
ety. You could go nowhere without being watched by the 
televisions. In U.S. society, the widespread prevalence of 
computers has enabled the government to vastly expand 
its ability to monitor citizens. 

The U.S. government wants to promote an image as a 
benevolent and powerful force. The malevolent govern- 
ment in the book 1984 also portrayed itself as benevolent. 

I believe it is unhealthy to love the government. 
Loving or liking one’s government, to me, is a sickness 
that could have been responsible for the spread of 
Nazism, and other oppressive societies. It doesn’t matter 
if our government is currently doing mostly the right 
things. We need to constantly be its watchdog, and we 
need to argue with it good and loud when it oversteps its 
acceptable boundaries. 


Glimpses of the Spirit— Heroes in Our Midst 


Sz 


from page 5 


So St. Mary’s staff members join low- 
income seniors and get involved in cam- 
paigns to seek housing and health care for 
all those who are left out. 

“T think what the real crux is, that we 
have to stand with the people that we’re 
trying to serve,” she said. “So they’re the 
ones leading the way.” | 

Johnson observed that even though 
some nonprofit agencies may fail to get 
involved in protests due to their worry 
about political repercussions, the fear of 
losing funding is not a realistic fear. 

“They may think that somehow we can 
stay out of the political arena,” she said. 
“Well, we can’t. We have a responsibility 
to the people we’re serving and to the jobs 
that we’re doing. If I’m handing out food, I 
can’t do that blindly, knowing that the rea- 
son people don’t have food is because they 
don’t have access to food stamps.” 

Many people at St. Mary’s come from 
Catholic and other spiritual traditions. 
When asked if spirituality provides a 
foundation for her social justice work, 
Johnson replied, “Absolutely it does. 


Justice work is spirituality, from my per- 
spective. Both books of the Bible speak to 
justice, and so do other sources of reli- 
gious inspiration. They all speak to jus- 
tice. And I’ve been fortunate to walk with 
people who see our struggle to reach out 
to poor people as a struggle in our own 
spiritual lives.” 

St. Mary’s educates the public about 
the importance of the United Nation’s 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the way it enshrines not only political 
and civil rights, but. also economic rights. 

“The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is almost like a secular spirituality 
that we can all identify with,’ Johnson 
said. “If we were able to achieve respect 
for these basic human rights, people 
would feel so much better, not just eco- 
nomically, but spiritually.” 

Many activists who have worked for 
justice for years grapple with disillusion- 
ment and burn-out when social change 
turns out to be so hard to achieve. Asked 
what helps her persist in such bad times, 
Johnson turned the question on its head. 

“All the more reason to stand up and 
speak out when we’re in bad times,” she 


Inside a Housing Occupation in San Francisco 


from page 4 


The speakers are interesting. They’ll make 
you think and feel. They will inspire you. 

Another important role nearly anyone 
can play is to be an eyewitness. Bring 
your cell phone or camera. Crain encour- 
aged a woman from the Haight when she 
told him she wanted to take sideline pho- 
tographs as an official witness. 

Cameras are invaluable. At the Sierra 
Hotel doorway, at least six on-scene pho- 


- tojournalists and videographers docu- 


mented an unprovoked SFPD assault by a 
male officer on a young man. The victim, 
who simply asked the police a question, 
was cited for obstruction of an officer and 
resisting arrest. The SFPD then released 


him. He is seeking legal counsel. 

Such clashes at takeover sites are rare. 
Crain observed that in a peaceful “open 
house” that lasted 17 hours, this was a 
short 20-minute disturbance. Immediately 
after the incident, the officer in charge 
directed all police cars to vacate the area. 

The occupiers remained in the hotel 14 
more hours. They were awakened at 9:45 
a.m. on July 5 by the SFPD station com- 
mander who ordered them out. Though he 
did not present the requisite papers signed 
by the owners, they chose to comply. Food 
Not Bombs then fed the activists a delicious 
breakfast of oatmeal and strawberries. 

Organizers recognize the limited risk 
of police harassment and arrest. 
Depending on the individual and the situ- 


Waiting For Housing 
by George Wynn 

A gentle lady with Parkinson's 
slept in dark alleyways 

without curfew and 

abandoned houses without walls 

in lonely Cable Car Land 


She's not there anymore 

a concerned young man 

gave her his arm and 

brought her to the hospital 
from where she never returned 


said. “And it gives me energy. I think 
there’s a real energy source in collective 
action for justice. Of course, it’s easy to 
get discouraged. I think sometimes as the 
problems get bigger, we ask how can we 
have a real effective response. But on the 
other hand, part of our job is to just be 
there because it’s right.” 

When so many nonprofit agencies 
retreat into a self-protective mode when 
the rights and the very lives of poor peo- 
ple are at stake, it throws into higher relief 
the beautiful dedication of those who dare 
to stand up to the powers that be. 


ation, arrest can be a badge of honor, a 
minor hassle, or a danger. Tickets clog the 
system and are often dropped. 

Meticulous planning is carried out to 
help protect the squatters. Advance 
researchers investigate the building’s 
entrances, exits, windows, escape routes. 
Sometimes, areas are barricaded. 

The idea is to stay in the building as 
long as you can. I feel safe walking 
around and through occupation sites. I 
avoid potential problems by standing 
away from police. As a journalist, I have a 
right to video, film, and ask questions. I 
do this several feet back, projecting my 
voice. I keep my camera ready. 

Because the police don’t have the legal 
right to kick occupiers out until they get a 
notice from the owner, it’s safe to stay 
inside, have fun and talk. Visitors even 


For Heaven’s Sake 
by Claire J. Baker 


I write words 
to uplift the homeless 


keep plying my pen 
inking words across 


the page as if I were 
a sage with glowing script 


a formula to help homeless 
formally rise & fly 


above the streets, beyond 
sheets of dust, blankets 


of smoggy stars 
noxious exhaust of cars 


pulling in my wake 
on a cord of words 


a horde of homeless, freeing them 
however long for heaven's sake. 


skateboarded and biked through Sierra 
Hotel halls and on the roof. 

Occupiers continue to work on plans to 
undermine the mechanism of arrest. 

According to the founding fathers’ 
blueprint in the U.S. Constitution, we are 
connected to a safety net that “provides 
for the general welfare.” 

If Americans would begin to put 
humanity before property, the homeless 
people we pass on the street every day 
could have lives and futures in these cur- 
rently vacant buildings. 

Every level of shared participation 
helps redress this injustice by restoring 
this country, this democracy, this world. 

Help make a strong statement: “We 
will take this back.” Join with others who 
are fed up having it all taken away. 
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Review by Mary Meriam 


n my twenties, I almost died from the grief and tor- 

ment of having seen my beautiful, lively, sensitive 

sister destroyed by so-called health care. I lost faith 

in everything, and became an outcast, but miracu- 
lously survived. 

The English poet M.A. (Margaret Ann) Griffiths 
(1947-2009) was not so lucky. She took care of her par- 
ents as they suffered through health care, and after they 
died, when she became seriously ill, she avoided health 
care. Subsequently, in 2009, she died at home, alone, and 
her body was not discovered for several days. 

Recently, The New Yorker published an article, “God 
Knows Where I Am,” about a woman in New 
Hampshire, Linda Bishop, who refused to participate in 
health care. After she was released from a hospital, she 
found an empty house, where she hid, and lived on 
apples from an apple tree in the yard. 

She kept a journal, so we know that when the apples 
ran out, she lived on melted snow. She knew that she was 
dying, but still she stayed hidden in the house. After she 
died, her body was not discovered for several months. 

Thirty years after my close call, I’m still trying to 
understand how and why I survived. If I had died, it 
would have been some time before my body was discov- 
ered, because I too was alone. 

Like M.A. Griffiths and Linda Bishop, I discovered 
the critical lifeline of writing. And I’m very glad to be 
alive now, so that I can write and tell you that Griffiths 
and Bishop are heroes to me, not because they died, but 
because the way they chose to die makes a powerful 
statement: Some people would rather die alone than be 
subject to a barbaric health care system. 

Griffiths had a computer and an Internet connection. 
From 2001 until her death in 2009, she participated in 
online poetry workshops, posting her poems for critique, 
and giving critiques. She called herself “Maz” or 
“grasshopper,” started a poetry journal called “Worm,” and 
established contacts with poets from all over. She was pro- 
lific, and her poems were widely respected and appreciated, 
garnering praise from the great poet, Richard Wilbur. 

Unfortunately, she was careless about saving her poems 
and not very interested in publishing. After her unexpected 
death (she was a very private person), her friends and 
admirers, poets and editors from London, Derbyshire, 
Scotland, Wales, Queensland, New South Wales, 
Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, Missouri, Maryland, 
California, and Texas, were able to rescue and collect over 
300 of her poems and find a publisher for a collection 
called Grasshopper: The Poetry of M.A. Griffiths. 

I’m happy to say that I saved one of the poems she 
workshopped, though I intensely regret not saving more. 

I read Griffiths’ collected poems, Grasshopper, from 
what I believe is a unique perspective, that of a poet who, 
like Griffiths, was dying over many months, alone, aware 
that she was close to death. Many of her poems are 
extremely moving to me, and I feel very close to them. 

Her poems frequently use the imagery of the stars and 
the skies, and I know how it feels to look far into the dis- 
tance for help, or to feel so disconnected that you might 
as well be there, in “the cold spaces of the stars.” 


STREET SPIRIT 


“A View from the Hill” begins with an epigraph from 
Mister Mister: “Where do we go when the world forsakes 
us? / Where the healing waters flow.” and continues: 


“Consider the fortunate: those golden souls 

who never lose the sun, or never for more than 

a short season. Their rain is always summer-soft, 
their skies always blink blue. Their eggs hatch. 
What of the rest of us, disconnected, feeling 

the cold spaces of the stars so keenly, 

we rarely look up?” 


The third stanza of this exquisite poem begins with 
lines that seem to me could only have been written by a 
poet close to death and alone. Being close to death and 
alone paradoxically brings one closer to life. The phrase 
“mundane ecstacies” [Griffiths was an English writer, 
and often uses English spelling] is an oxymoron that sug- 
gests both the material and mystical, mostly ineffable 
except for instants like these: 


“but life grants us instants of joy, pangs and flutterings 
in the ribs as if the heart can fly out of its cage. 

More and more I am seized by these mundane ecstacies, 
sweet yet bewildering.” 


Sirius, also called the Dog Star, is the brightest star in 
the sky, and part of the constellation Canis Major. 
Grasshopper has several fine, poignant poems about 
dogs (she loved animals, birds, and small creatures, even 
insects), but “Sirius” moves beyond them into the realm 
of great poetry. 

Sirius 

by M.A. Griffiths : 

I was an old dun dog who followed Christ 
through the wilderness. He put his palm 
on my head; and I saw all things as they were, 
bright with water, ringing with light. 

I fed on locust-fruit, St John’s bread, 

and at the end of forty days, I lay down 

to die. He rested beside me. I licked 

his brow and heard ocean calling 

from the shell of his ear. The warm waves 
took me. I am the new dun dog 


who swims in the beginning sea 
where all things are God’s thoughts, 
silver as tunney, lithe as seals. 

I am the size of the sun, laughing 

as only a brown dog can laugh. 


Grasshopper is a highly energetic, wide-ranging col- 
lection, with free verse and formal poems; poems written 
in the voices of various personae; funny, disturbing, 
moving, and powerful poems that modestly convey 
Griffiths’ erudition. For example, “Egypt” begins with a 
line from Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra: 


I am dying, Egypt, dying 

and all the weight of night 
and Nile is on my shoulders 
and my brow, the helmet 
breached, the armour cracked 
open like a wounded turtle 
the carapace of jewels 

is scattered on the flood-plain 


While the poems contain sophisticated allusions to 
knowledge and literature, they are not incomprehensible 
on first reading. The beauty, feeling, and music of the 
poems is accessible. They are alert and alive to every 
sight, sound, creature, and substance in the world, and a 
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pleasure to read and study. “Great heart” is an elegy that 
moves me tremendously. Dear Maz, Now cracks a noble 
heart. Good night sweet prince: / And flights of angels 
sing thee to thy rest! 


Great heart 
by M.A. Griffiths 


When your great heart 
ceased beating, I think 


there was a silence 

in the sky, a long echo 
of the pulse suspended, 
and then a circled sigh 
of termination from 
the stars and spheres. 


When your great heart 
ceased beating, I think 

there was a shadow 

in the spectrum, a fading 

of peacock falls and flowers, 
a dimming of all colours 

as if nature’s palette 

ran with sullen tears. 


When your great heart 
ceased beating, I think 
there was a fragrance 

in the air, of precious attar 
burning, of frankincense 
and rosewood fuming 
from a pyre of dreams. 


When your great heart 
ceased beating, I know 
there was an emptiness. 

A grey and sudden chamber 
opened inthe tower _ 
with a sampler spelling — 
Nothing is as certain 

as it seems. 


‘not yourself. 
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